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specifies that the territory now inhabited by the Armenians 
shall be under Turkish sovereignty. 

With regard to the Dardanelles the communication reads : 

"The Turks are allowed again on the Asiatic shore of the 
Dardanelles, but the interests of peace and security for the 
future require that Europe shall never again be exposed to 
the perils and sacrifices imposed upon it in 1914 by the clos- 
ing of the Dardanelles, and the condition for the return of 
the Turks to the proximity of the straits is the establish- 
ment of a wide demilitarized zone, making any military 
projects in that region impossible." 

"An Allied force of occupation must be placed and remain 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, however, to assure freedom of 
navigation of the straits, which shall be supervised by an 
international commission, with a Turk as president, com- 
prising representatives of all the principal powers interested, 
including Greece." 

The foreign ministers found eastern Thrace their most 
difficult problem, they state. They finally decided on a line 
running from Ganos, on the Sea of Marmora, to the Bul- 
garian frontier, in the region of the Istranja Mountains, 
leaving Rodosto, a Greek town, to Turkey, and Kirkkilisseh, 
a Turkish town, to Greece. The southern end of this line is 
more favorable to the Greeks than that laid down by the 
Treaty of Sevres, but the northern end of the line consider- 
ably favors Turkey, giving her the entire region of the east- 
ern Istranja Mountains. 



THE CHURCHES GRAPPLE THE HOME 
RACIAL PROBLEM 

So intently have the eyes of the American people been 
fastened upon foreign questions and the larger problems of 
national economics that in the last few years very little 
attention has been given useful undertakings in other fields. 
One that is as brave as it is useful is the work designed to 
achieve co-operation between the white and Negro races in 
this country. In this work representative men and women 
of the South have given themselves freely and in a manner 
that may be surprising to some in other sections. 

In the February-March issue of the Federal Council Bul- 
letin, published by the Federal Council of Churches, is the 
following interesting and informative account of recent ad- 
vances made in dealing with this home racial problem : 

The plans begun by the Federal Council of the Churches 
nearly a year ago to undertake active work in behalf of 
better relations between the white and Negro races in 
America have now been definitely advanced. Two secre- 
taries for the Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions have been secured, Dr. George E. Haynes, one of the 
outstanding figures among the Negro people, and Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, who for several years has done notable work in 
the movement for interacial co-operation initiated by promi- 
nent white leaders in the South. 

Dr. Haynes will give his full time to the work of the 
Federal Council. He is the first Negro to hold a position 
of executive responsibility in the Council, and was selected 
upon nomination by a committee of representative Negro 
churchmen. Dr. Alexander will continue to give his major 
attention to the Commission on Inter-Racial Co-operation, 
of which he is director, with headquarters in Atlanta, but 
will co-operate closely with Dr. Haynes at every point. Dr. 
Alexander will serve the Federal Council without salary, 
through the generous provision of the Southern body. 

Dr. Haynes has had fourteen years of experience in work 
for Negro welfare and in promoting co-operative relations 
between the races. He was formerly professor of economics 
and sociology at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., and was 
founder and first executive of the National League on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes. During the war he served the 
U. S. Department of Labor as adviser on matters relating 
to Negro workers and their relations to white workers and 



employers, being known as the director of economics of 
that department. He has thorough educational preparation 
for his work, being a graduate of Fisk University and hav- 
ing received his master of arts degree from Yale University 
and the degree of doctor of philosophy from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was ■ formerly a secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., and has been a worker for a 
number of years in co-operative activities of the white and 
Negro churches. He is also widely known as a social worker 
because of his connection in former years with the Bureau 
of Social Research, his study at the New York School of 
Philanthropy, and the authorship of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles on Negro life and race relations. He has 
lately prepared for the Missionary Education Movement 
and the Council of Women for Home Missions a study 
text-book, entitled "The Trend of the Races." 

THE CHURCHES' INTEREST IN RACE RELATIONS 

At the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council in 
Boston in December, 1920, the white and Negro leaders of 
the churches came to a mutual conviction that some new 
steps should be taken by the Protestant churches to bring 
the ideals of Christian brotherhood to greater application in 
race relations in America. As Dr. Robert E. Speer ex- 
pressed it, a few weeks later, there was a general feeling 
that "the work to be done is not to be done by one race 
for another, but by the two races working together. Each 
race, of course, has its own problems within, but the inter- 
racial problem is the problem for the two races together, 
and what we are anxious to see through the Federal Council 
is provision for a commission so truly representative of the 
two races and of the best mind and spirit of both, that it 
will supply within our whole church body in America a 
backing for the work which each individual and each group 
of individuals has tried to do in the solution of these prob- 
lems." 

On July 12, 1S21, at Washington, D. C, Dr. Speer called 
together the first meeting of the new Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations. He sounded the keynote of 
the meeting in these words: "We, who are assembled as 
representatives of the churches, are at one today in our 
fundamental theory of race relations. Conceiving God as 
the common Father of all, we regard humanity as an 
organism and think of ourselves as all bound together in 
one bundle of life. We are committed to the method of 
co-operation. Here in America, where the problem of race 
relations is presented to us in the most acute form, we have 
the greatest opportunity in the world to make a construc- 
tive contribution to its solution. The Federal Council, 
representing the churches as a whole, both colored and 
white, ought to afford a central meeting place for all the 
agencies dealing with race relations, ought to reinforce all 
that is now being done and see to it that no important 
phase of the task is overlooked." 

Mr. John J. Eagan, of Atlanta, one of the best-known 
Christian laymen in the South, became the chairman of the 
commission. 

As a result of the deliberations of that day, the new com- 
mission announced as its purpose: To assert the sufficiency 
of Christian principles in the solution of race relations; to 
provide a clearing-house and meeting place for Christian 
forces in this matter; to promote mutual confidence and 
co-operation; to distribute accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions ; to develop a public conscience in inter-racial matters 
which will secure justice and the correction of unfair con- 
ditions in education, housing, etc., and to provide an agency 
through which the churches and auxiliary organizations may 
work together to these ends. 

ENDORSEMENTS FROM LEADING CHURCHMEN 

The underlying idea of the commission and its purposes 
has received strong endorsement from many white and 
Negro leaders. 

One of the outstanding white laymen of the nation said : 
"I am profoundly moved and interested in this new develop- 
ment on the part of the council, and shall be glad to do any- 
thing that is practicable for me to do in the way of co- 
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operation." A general officer of one of the largest Protestant 
denominations said : "I have been wishing for a call of this 
kind from some large source, and I am glad that you are 
calling representative men together for this purpose." 

One of the leading Negro bishops said: "I regard the 
movement as of paramount importance, especially since it 
is designed to be national and inter-racial in its scope." 
One of the leading Negro religious leaders wrote: "Not only 
should the churches of America face up to this question in 
the interest of relieving the strained situation at home, but 
I am convinced that it is the only way to erase the question 
mark written across the minds of the people to whom we 
send missionaries. The churches of America have a won- 
derful opportunity to hasten the coming of the Kingdom, 
and whether or not they succeed in fulfilling this mission 
will depend not so much upon the amount of funds raised 
or the number of recruits secured as upon a convincing 
demonstration right here at home of the brotherhood that 
Jesus taught and lived." 

COMMISSION IS SECURING RESULTS 

These and many other endorsements, as well as favorable 
comment from the press, religious and secular, upon the 
commission and statement of its purposes encouraged Mr. 
Eagan and the members of the commission to take further 
steps for constructive work. At the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council at Chicago in Decem- 
ber, a proposed budget of $10,000 was approved with the 
understanding that new friends and sources of revenue must 
be found for this purpose. 

With the beginning of the work of Dr. Haynes and Dr. 
Alexander, the latter part of January, the commission en- 
tered upon a new phase of its development. At a recent 
meeting of the three bishops' councils of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Montgomery, Ala., these three bodies endorsed 
this new undertaking of the Federal Council and pledged 
co-operation. Officials of the Negro Baptists and Negro 
leaders in other denominations had previously pledged co- 
operation. Thus the way is now open for united action in 
making plans and programs for applying the ideals of 
brotherhood to these problems. 

Results have already begun to flow from the activities of 
the commission. A conference has been held for a wider 
campaign of educational publicity to spread information 
about the achievements of Negroes, the progress of Negro 
welfare, and the improvement of race relations. Plans are 
under way for having the question of better race relations 
discussed and presented in various conferences and church 
gatherings throughout the country during the spring and 
summer. An information service, to furnish reliable and 
accurate data to all inquiries, in co-operation with the Re- 
search Department of the Social Service Commission, has 
been planned and is already receiving calls. Correspond- 
ence and personal contact by the visits of the secretaries 
have been established with several important localities 
where there are strong federations ready to undertake work 
for improvement of Negro life and conditions and of race 
relations. Plans are being discussed for promotion of con- 
ciliation work between Negro workers and employers. Al- 
ready some work has been taken up in some cities where the 
unemployment situation is acute. These and other activities 
are under consideration by the commission. 

Two underlying principles are guiding the work of its 
secretaries from the beginning: (1) That the problems of 
race relations and Negro welfare are local problems and 
primarily the concern of the local people and the local com- 
munity ; and that the secretaries of the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations are only the servants to help 
the people in the local community to deal better with their 
problems by bringing to them the wider information and 
experience of the nation and the results of successful under- 
takings in different places. (2) That many localities have 
already done substantial constructive work in this direction 
and the new commission may look to these localities for 
demonstration, information, and help in spreading the good 
work and the ideal of brotherhood throughout the nation. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

With offices in New York and Washington, the 
Haiti-Santo Domingo Independence Society is waging 
an active campaign for change in the relations of the 
United States to the two little nations in the West In- 
dies. Claiming that the policy of the United States 
toward Haiti and Santo Domingo has been dictated in 
late years by commercial imperialism, the new society is 
insisting that the Monroe Doctrine debars this country, 
no less than European powers, against aggression in the 
nations to the south. 

Those whom the society is able to reach are asked to 
write their Senators and Eepresentatives, urging sup- 
port of all legislation designed to accomplish re-estab- 
lishment of constitutional government in the two little 
republics, withdrawal of the American military forces, 
and treaty relations entered into freely by all parties, in 
place of existing treaties, which are alleged to have been 
secured through military coercion. Also, the society 
urges that contributions be sent to Lewis Gannett, its 
treasurer, in care of The Nation, at 20 Vesey Street, 
New York City — "to assist in this work of fundamental 
Americanism." 

The third annual report of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education makes interesting reading. The 
statement is made that there hardly can be question that 
the United States has taken the place held by Germany 
before the war as the rendezvous of foreign students, 
but that much remains to be done in American universi- 
ties to achieve the happy orientation of foreign students 
that was known in Germany. Among the foreign stu- 
dents in the United States, it also is learned, are thou- 
sands of destitute Kussians, of whom about 300 are in 
the schools of higher education. 

An interesting feature of the work done in interna- 
tional education is a prize-essay contest arranged by the 
Institute, as a result of the Washington Conference. 
There are three subjects: "The Open-door Policy in 
China"; "How Japan May Provide for Its Increasing 
Population Without Violating the Eights of Other 
States" ; and "The Eelations of East and West : Colonies 
and Settlements of Western Nations in the Orient and 
Their Influence on the Development of Oriental Peo- 
ples." 

Fears are being expressed in some quarters that 
Japanese aggressions in Siberia are about to begin. 
Several weeks ago statements were made in dispatches 
from the East that it had been revealed that the Jap- 
anese general staff had made payments to members of 
what was called "the rump government" in Vladivostok. 
Afterward there came reports that danger of hostilities 
between the Japanese and the Chita Government of the 
Far Eastern Eepublic was nearing the acute stage. 
Some of these dispatches came from Japanese sources, 
and certain newspapers that are perhaps too suspicious 
have suggested they indicate that the Japanese are pre- 
paring the thought of the world for a new war on the 
Asiatic coast. Members of Congress are understood to 
be watching developments in Siberia closely, and to be 
likely to denounce Japan if there is any warrant for 
fears that she plans land-grabbing. 



